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CHILD LABOR BILLS IN 1948 LEGISLATURES 


IGHT state legislatures are now meeting in regular 
sessions and one state legislature (Missouri) is meet- 
ing in a continuation of the 1947 session. A substantial 


‘number of bills affecting minors are before these legisla- 


tures. 

The Virginia child labor bill, on which the Virginia 
Child Labor Committee has been working for the past year, 
has been introduced in the General Assembly. It has three 
sponsors in the Senate and eight sponsors in the House—an 
indication of the interest in the bill which the Virginia 
Committee has stimulated. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has been giving assistance to the Virginia Committee 
through its field representative, Lazelle D. Alway, and 
through direct correspondence when Miss Alway has had 
to be in Kentucky where she is also assisting the Consumers 
League to promote a 16 year child labor bill in the present 
legislative session. 

The Virginia bill would raise the age limit for employ- 
ment during school hours from 14 to 16 years and set a 16 
year minimum for employment at any time in manufactur- 
ing or mechanical establishments or commercial canneries. 
The present 14 year limit for work outside of school hours 
would be maintained and also, unfortunately, the present 
exemption to this minimum age limit for work on farms, 
in orchards and gardens. The Virginia Committee did its 
best to include agriculture in the minimum age, hour and 
certificate provisions of the bill but found that the entire 
bill would be endangered unless agriculture was exempted. 
However, there is no exemption for agriculture during 
school hours as exemptions to the 16 year age limit are con- 
fined to high school graduates, minors of 14 and 15 holding 
provisional certificates (issued to those incapable of profit- 
ing from further school attendance), minors of 14 and 15 
enrolled in a regular school-work program, and minors 
doing domestic work at home directly for parents or guard- 
ians. The present 8 hour day, 44 hour week for children 
under 16 would be replaced by an 8 hour day, 40 hour week 
for children under 18, night work regulation would be 
extended to children of 16 and 17 by prohibiting employ- 
ment of this age group between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. (11 p.m. 
for boys of 16 and 17 not enrolled in school) , and employ- 
ment certificates would be required to 18 years instead of to 

16 years as at present. Exemptions to the age, hour and cer- 
tificate provisions in the present law for children 12 and 
over employed in canneries outside of school hours would 
be eliminated as there are no exemptions to the 16 year limit 
in the bill for employment in commercial canneries. Dry 
cleaning establishments would be added to the list of haz- 
ardous occupations forbidden to boys under 16 and girls 





under 18, except children employed in purely office, col- 
lection or delivery work or in branch stores where no proc- 
essing is done. Maximum penalties for violations would be 
doubled. 

The Kentucky bill, which would make similar upward 
revisions in the Kentucky child labor law, will be ready for 
introduction very shortly. 

Another 16 year bill has been introduced in the Missis- 
sippi Legislature as a result of the work of the Code Com- 
mission. This is a ‘‘model’’ bill in every sense of the word 
since it contains all of the recommended standards. The 
present Mississippi law has low standards, limited coverage 
and no employment certificate provisions and the enforcing 
agency is the Board of Industrial Hygiene and Factory In- 
spection of the State Board of Health as there is no State 
Department of Labor (a bill has been introduced to create 
a Labor Department). How far a model bill will get re- 
mains to be seen but the Code Commission decided to deal 
with amendments in the Legislature rather than modify the 
bill in advance to meet the opposition that is inevitable in 
moving from low to high child labor standards. 

There are no 16 year bills pending in any of the other 
states whose legislatures are now in session. Hope for enact- 
ment of bills to revise the Missouri child labor and com- 
pulsory education laws, postponed from last year, has van- 
ished as both bills were killed shortly after the legislative 
session reconvened in 1948. ; 

The other states whose legislatures are meeting in regular 
sessions (Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island and South Carolina) have 16 year laws but several 
bills affecting age or hour standards have been introduced. 
Bowling alleys in Massachusetts want the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries to issue special permits relaxing the 
age and hour standards for employment of boys in bowling 
alleys. The law sets a 16 year age limit for bowling alleys 
and there is a general 6 p.m. hour limit for employed chil- 
dren under 16. The bowling alleys are asking for authoriza- 
tion to employ 14 and 15 year old boys and to employ them 
to 10 p.m. Another bill proposes to relax the age and hour 
standards for minors employed in summer resorts so that 
minors of 14 and 15 could be employed in hotels, restau- 
rants, drug stores and bowling alleys to 10 p.m. and minors 
of 16 and 17 to midnight. Several bills have been intro- 
duced to reverse the action taken last year which extended 
night work hours for females and for minors of 16 and 17 
in manufacturing establishments from 10 to 11 p.m. This 
year’s bills seem to go to the other extreme by proposing to 
establish a 6 p.m. deadline for all females and for minors of 
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VIOLATIONS OF FEDERAL LAW 
REMAIN HIGH 


IOLATIONS of the child labor provisions of the Fair 

Labor Standards Act were as high in 1947 as they were 
in 1946, according to a report in the February 1948 issue 
of the Labor Information Bulletin of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The number of establishments inspected in 1947 
was fewer by 3,581 than the number inspected in 1946 
which makes the similarity of the violation figures even 
more striking—9,593 minors found illegally employed in 
2,453 establishments in 1947 and 9,583 illegally employed 
minors in 2,449 establishments in 1946. The number of 
establishments employing minors decreased substantially in 
1947 and the number of minors under 18 in the inspected 
establishments dropped from 79,544 in 1946 to 40,741 in 
1947 but these decreases seemed to have had no effect on the 
number of violations. 


Most of the illegally employed minors were working con- 
trary to the basic 16 year age provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the industry group which led in number 
of violations was food and kindred industries, including 
establishments canning and packing fresh fruits, vegetables, 
and seafood. Violating establishments in this group totalled 
477 with 2,499 minors illegally employed. Following the 
food industries in number of violating establishments were 
lumber and basic timber products, printing and publishing 
establishments, apparel and other finished fabric products, 
and furniture and other finished lumber products. 


An estimated 490,000 young persons 14 through 17 
years of age were employed in July 1947 in manufacturing 
industries which are the ones mainly subject to the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This is a 
high level of employment in manufacturing for this age 
group two years after the war. Evidently employers are still 
in need of workers and, from the number of violations, a 
substantial number choose to ignore legal child labor stand- 
ards in hiring them. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR ALL 


HE national attack on the secondary school problem, 

which has been launched by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion with the appointment of the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth, stimulates hope of an action 
program that will result in extensive changes in the high 
school curriculum and give support to cities like Philadel- 
phia which have been pioneering in these changes (see 
January issue of The American Child). 





Four years of preliminary work preceded the appoint- 
ment of this Commission. A study of VOCATIONAL EDu- 
CATION IN THE YEARS AHEAD, launched by the Vocational 
Education Division of the Office of Education in 1944, led 
after a year and a half to the Prosser Resolution (presented 
by Dr. Charles A. Prosser of Minneapolis and adopted by 
the Consulting Committee of the Vocational Education 
Study). This Resolution called attention to the fact that the 
youth of secondary school age who are being least well 
served by the schools are not the minority in vocational 
education programs nor the minority who are preparing for 
college, but the large majority who do not belong in either 
of these two groups. The Resolution requested the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education to call a series of regional 
conferences, at which there would be an equal number of 
representatives of general and vocational education, to con- 
sider the problem of a suitable educational program for this 
major group and to take initial steps toward finding the 
right solution. 


A new Division of Secondary Education was being estab- 
lished in the U. S. Office of Education at the time this re- 
quest was made. As soon as the-Director, Galen Jones, had 
been appointed, Commissioner Studebaker asked him to 
plan, in cooperation with the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, a series of conferences as requested in the Prosser 
Resolution. Five regional conferences were held in New 
York City, Chicago, Cheyenne, Sacramento and Birming- 
ham, followed by a national conference, requested by each 
of the five regional conferences, to develop a plan of action 
aimed at a continuing and concerted attack on the problem. 


The plan of action was worked out in detail at the na- 
tional conference, held in May 1947, a national Commis- 
sion of 8 members representing professional organizations 
of educators has been appointed, and the work of advising 
the nation’s high schools on gearing their courses to meet 
the needs of the times is under way. As the plan calls for 
promotional activities at the state and local levels, under the 
leadership of the national Commission, there is hope that 
adaptation of secondary school curricula to meet the needs 
of what Commissioner Studebaker describes as, ‘‘the vast 
multitude of youth who are destined for the numerous occu- 
pations that do not require a long period of specific training 
but who do require an extensive period of general educa- 
tion,” will make rapid progress. This general education is 


- visualized by the Commission as including preparation for 


such realities as home and family life, job hunting, budget- 


ing, use of leisure time, civic responsibilities and related 
areas. 


PERMANENT PLACEMENT OF USES 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S efforts to place the U. S. 

Employment Service permanently within the Depart- 
ment of Labor are meeting with resistance in Congress. Last 
year the plan was opposed by members of Congress on the 
ground that the Employment Service and the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Program (now in the Federal Security 
Administration) should be in the same Department of the 
Federal Government. To ‘meet this objection, the Presi- 
dent’s current Reorganization Plan proposes to place both 
programs in the Department of Labor and this Plan will go 
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into effect March 19, 1948 unless rejected by both branches 
of Congress before that date. 


The House Committee on Expenditures, in a majority 
report, has recommended that the Plan be rejected on the 
ground that the Department of Labor “‘was created to and 
must, of necessity, be an advocate of labor’ and therefore 
“could not, in supporting and promoting the aims of labor, 
be an impartial agency to carry out the provisions of law 
with regard to unemployment compensation.” 


The minority report of this Committee supports the 
Reorganization Plan on the ground that both the unemploy- 
ment compensation and the employment service programs 
are directly related to other functions conducted by the 
Department of Labor, such as the programs of Apprentice 
Training Service, the Division of Labor Standards, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They 
charged that the effort to defeat this Reorganization Plan 
was part of the program of the majority party to weaken the 
Department of Labor, and that implicit in some of the 
testimony against the Plan ‘‘was a strong desire to force the 
Federal Government to renounce its responsibility for any 
participation in these two programs so vital to the nation’s 
welfare.” 


The National Child Labor Committee is in favor of the 
Reorganization Plan and opposed to the alternative which 
would put the USES back in the Federal Security Agency if 
the two services are to be kept together in one Federal De- 
partment. Its reasons for advocating the placement of both 
services in the Department of Labor, instead of in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, are: 


1. The function of the Employment Service in —_— to ap- 
plying the “work test” for the unemployed, is but a small 
part of the Employment Service program. 


2. Emphasis on the unemployed would adversely affect the de- 
velopment of counseling and placement services for young 
workers. Young workers seeking their first jobs, who would 
not be eligible for unemployment compensation, would al- 
most inevitably be neglected; and counseling services for 
young workers might become geared to the immediate open- 
ings in the labor market rather than to a long range view 
of the needs of the individual young worker in terms of his 
interests, capacities, and future vocational development. 


3. Unemployment compensation is not closely related to other 
public assistance programs, such as old age and survivors in- 
surance or aid to dependent children. Its purposes and ob- 
jectives are, however, very closely related to other programs 
now administered by the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The House will probably take favorable action on the 
majority report of the Committtee on Expenditures recom- 
mending rejection of the Reorganization Plan, but there is 
a possibility that the Senate will not vote to reject though 
strong pressure for rejection is being exerted by some busi- 
ness groups. The resolution for rejection is before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare which so 
far has taken no action on it. 


ACCIDENTS TO MINORS 


LLINOIS accident figures for 1946, published in The 
I Illinois Labor Bulletin for December 1947, show a 
26% decline from 1945 in compensable injuries to minors 
under 18 years of age (from 1,752 to 1,075 injuries). This 


reflects chiefly the decline in numbers employed—employ- 
ment and age certificates issued in 1946 dropped 37% as 
compared with 1945. The correlation between the decrease 
in number injured and the decrease in number employed is 
particularly close in the 16 and 17 year old group (a 40% 
decrease in the number injured and a 49% decrease in age 
certificates issued) so that no other explanation of the 
reduced injuries seems to be needed for this age group. In 
the age group under 16, the figures would indicate either 
better safety performance or a shift to less hazardous jobs, 
since the number of injuries declined 29% while the num- 
ber of employment certificates for this age group declined 
only 4%. 

The majority of injuries to minors under 18 (52%) 
occurred in manufacturing industries. This was some im- 
provement over 1945 when manufacturing accounted for 
58% of the injuries but is still far above the 1940 figure of 
36% for injuries in manufacturing. Trade came next to 
manufacturing in 1946 with 24% of the injuries (trade 
injuries dropped to 18% in 1943 when manufacturing 
injuries rose to 63% but seem to be on their way back to 
the 1940 figure of 28%). The service industries, which 
accounted for nearly one fourth of the injuries in 1940 
(23.4% ), and went down to 6.9% in 1944, still remained 
far below manufacturing and trade in per cent of injuries 
(9%) in 1946. The retail trade and service industries ( par- 
ticularly bowling alleys) led in injuries to children under 
14 employed in violation of the child labor law and there 
were injuries to children under 14 in occupations not 
covered by the child labor law, such as agriculture and 
caddying. Injuries in manufacturing rose from one case in 
the under 14 group, to 16 in the 14 and 15 year old group, 
and to 538 in the 16 and 17 year group. Trade and service 
industries accounted for more than half of the injuries 
among 14 and 15 year olds and for almost a third of the 
injuries to 16 and 17 year olds (210 for trade, 73 for 
service, with bowling alleys, laundry and dyeing plants, 
and hotels leading in the service industries) . 


Machinery was the chief cause of accidents to minors 
under 18, in contrast to previous years when Handling 
Objects headed the list. Injuries from machinery causes 
totalled 318 or 26%, and 248 of these injuries were sus- 
tained on power-driven machines—11 of the children in- 
jured being under 16 years of age. 


“These figures,’ says the report in the Illinois Bulletin, 
“forcefully bring out the urgent need of some effective cor- 
rective action, especially because injuries in these machine 
groups are usually far more serious than those due io other 
causes. There is obvious need, too, for intensified effort to 
acquaint those responsible for working minors with the 
provisions of the Illinois Child Labor Law and the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law as they affect children, and with the 
fact that the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act pro- 
vides a 50 percent penalty compensation for compensable 
injuries sustained in illegal employment. . . . 

“Lack of a sense of responsibility on the part of many 
employers where employment of minors is concerned is 
quite apparent. Progressive managements need no coercion 
in adequately guarding all danger points according to estab- 
lished standards, in providing safe methods of work, good 
housekeeping, and thorough training, aside from com- 
pliance with child labor regulations.” 
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EXTENSION OF HAZARDOUS 
OCCUPATIONS ORDER IN 
LOGGING AND SAWMILLING 


FFECTIVE February 2, 1948, most occupations in the 
E logging of pulpwood will be included among the 
saw-timber logging and sawmilling jobs for which an 18 
year minimum age requirement is established for employ- 
ment under the Fair Labor Standards Act under a revision 
of Hazardous Occupations Order No. 4, approved by the 
Secretary of Labor. Adopted in 1941, this Order raised 
from 16 to 18 years the applicable minimum age for em- 
ployment in most saw-timber logging and sawmilling op- 
erations covered by the Act—the Wage and Hour Law— 
because they were found to be particularly hazardous for 
minors. 

Additional coverage in the Order to include occupations 
in the logging of pulpwood, chemical wood, excelsior 
wood, cordwood, fence posts, and similar woods was pro- 
posed by the Secretary following investigation and study 
of the industries by the Child Labor Branch of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. The Secretary 
took final action after a public hearing on the extension pro- 
posal, held December 3. 

As the revised Order No. 4 now stands, all occupations 
in logging and all occupations in sawmills, lath mills, 
shingle mills, or cooperage-stock mills are subject to the 18 
year age minimum, with a few occupations specially ex- 
cepted. Occupations excepted, in which it is permissible to 
employ 16 and 17 year old minors, are limited to a few 
occupations removed from the sawmill proper and away 
from places where felling, bucking, skidding, yarding, and 
loading occupations are being performed. 


Among the permitted occupations are: Work in offices 
or in repair or maintenance shops; work in the operation 
and maintenance of living quarters of logging camps; some 
work in the repair or maintenance of roads and railroads; 
work in forest protection; peeling of pulpwood under cer- 
tain conditions; straightening and tallying lumber on the 
dry chain; clean-up in the lumberyard; and clerical work 
in yards or shipping sheds. 


Other Hazardous Occupations Orders issued by the Sec- 
retary of Labor since the basic minimum wage, overtime 
and child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
went into effect in 1938 raise from 16 to 18 years the 
minimum age for employment in: Occupations in plants 
manufacturing explosives; occupations of motor vehicle 
driver and helper; coal mining; operation of power-driven 
woodworking machines; occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances; and operation of power-driven 
hoisting apparatus. 


CHILD LABOR BILLS 
(Continued from page 1) 


16 and 17 in manufacturing or mechanical establishments. 
They also propose a similar 6 p.m. deadline (now 10 p.m.) 
for minors of 16 and 17 in mercantile and other non- 
manufacturing establishments. Another Massachusetts bill 
calls for the appointment of a commission to study the ad- 
visability of further regulation of the employment and 
school attendance of minors under 18 and to report its 


recommendations, including legislation, by December 
1948. There is also a wage and hour bill to establish mini- 
mum wage rates for all employees, ranging from 55 cents 
an hour the first year to 70 cents an hour after the third 
year, and providing the time and a half rate for hours in 
excess of 40 a week. 

New York, like Massachusetts, has a bill to relax age and 
hour standards in bowling alleys. This bill, similar to one 
introduced last year and defeated, would lower the age limit 
for pinsetters, in cities or towns of 40,000 or less, from 16 
to 14 years, permit employment until 11 p.m. (now 6 p.m.) 
and for 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week (now limited to 3 
hours on school days and 23 hours in a school week). Pro- 
gressive bills in New York include one to improve the regu- 
lation of street trades by raising the age limit for boys from 
12 to 14, and by defining newsboys and other minors who 
distribute or sell newspapers, magazines or other articles, as 
employees of the agency, person or corporation furnishing 
them with articles for sale or distribution. Caddies would 
be brought back under the employment certificate provi- 
sions by another bill which would remove the exemption 
enacted two years ago. Certificates would be required for 
caddies 14 and over but, like farm work permits, would be 
issued to the caddy instead of to a specific employer. Other 
bills would create a division of migrant labor in the Labor 
Department to improve living conditions in migrant camps, 
and set an 8 hour day, 40 hour week for children under 16 
employed in agriculture. This last bill has been introduced 
for several years without success. 

Another New York bill would replace the present Mini- 
mum Wage Act for women and children with a wage and 
hour act which would cover all employees and set minimum 
wages at 75 cents the first year, 80 cents the second year, and 
85 cents the third year. Employment in excess of 8 hours a 
day or 40 hours a week would be paid at the time and a 
half rate. : 

No bills have been reported as yet from New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and South Carolina, though two child labor 
bills, postponed from 1947, are on the calendar in South 
Carolina. One of these would set a 14 year age limit for 
employment outside of school hours, establish an 8 hour 
day, 40 hour week for minors under 16 and limit part-time 
work to 4 hours on a school day, 28 hours during a school 
week. The other would establish an employment certificate 
system for minors under 18. It is to be hoped that these bills 
will be enacted this year as South Carolina’s present law is 
weak since it has no age limit for work outside of school 
hours, except in manufacturing, no hour regulation except 
in textile mills, and no employment certificate system. 


REVISED EDITION READY 


REVISED edition of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s pamphlet, The Case for Sixteen Year Em- 
ployment Laws, incorporating 1947 changes in the age 
standards of state child labor and compulsory education 
laws, is now available from the National office. The pam- 
phlet is distributed without charge, in single or quantity 
orders, and is useful both in the promotion of bills to raise 
the age standard in state child labor laws from 14 to 16 
years for full-time employment and in the general educa- 
tional program of schools, youth agencies and study groups 
on child labor laws and standards. 





